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ABSTRACT 

Contained in this document are the results of nine 
studies in which various aspects of tiio*year college faculty were 
investigated- Data used in the studies were obtained from a 1975 
nationwide study of 1,998 two*year college faculty, of whom 1,493 
were humanities instructors and 505 were non*humanities faculty 
members* The areas investigated include: (1) characteristics of the 
well -functioning faculty member; (2) characteristics of outstanding 
instructors; (3) identification of interdisciplinary instructors; (4) 
part-time humanities instructors; (5) faculty attitudes toward 
affirmative action; (6) a comparison of fine arts instructors and 
social scientists; (7). dominant faculty values; (8) faculty 
preferences for self ^actualization versus salary; and (9) job 
satisfaction and wording conditions* The investigators were: Victor 
Cruz-cardona, Andrew Hill, Don Karvelis, Bose*Lise Obetz, sue H. 
schlesinger, Eleanor Hammer, Josephine a* Fay, Xen 0*Hara, and Jacic 
Friedlauder* (JDS) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Center for the Study of Community Colleges* under a grant from 
the National EndoMoent for the Humanities* undertook a multiphased project 
to study humanities education in two-year colleges. Beginning in 1974* the 
prpject's fir^t task was an intensive literature review which provided an 
abundance of infonnation in many areas. It also revealed connicting and 
inconsistent reports that seined to stem from several general problems: 
incomplete data bases* the evolving role of -two-year colleges* the 
paucity of analysts addressing two-year college education* ar. inadequate 
definitions of the phenomena under surveillance. 

The project was begun with the assumption that the humanities would 
be enhanced if two-year colleges did more to promote them anong their stu- 
dents. It was also assumed that in order to understand and> where 
appropriate^ modify curriculum in the humanities* the perceptions of those 
making decisions about instruction must be understood. This group includes 
trustees^ administrators* and faculty members both in the humanities and 
in other fields. Because teachers are clearly the ones most directly 
involved with instruction^ they were chosen as the prime group to study. 

The Faculty Study primarily involved the collection and interpretation 
of a set of datix on instructors in two-year colleges nationwide. The 
faculty survey form* which was designed* pretested* and revised by Center 
staff members* contained both quick-^score and free-^response items and 
totalled eleven pages. The items were arrayed in three categories--demo- 
graphic characteristics* experiences in the profession* and values-^-^and 
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eight constructs: preference for further preparation> curriculirii and 
instruction^ concern with the hupanities> concern for students> university 
as reference group* satisfaction> research orientation* and Functional 
Potential . 

A representative sample of faculty members was achieved by using a 
two-stage sampling process. The first stage involved the selection of a 
number of public and private colleges that were proportionately distributed 
among the various geographic regions. Secondary variables for college 
selection included size> emphasis* age> and tYP^ of organization. The 
President of each college agreeing to participate in the project appointed 
an on-camPus facilitator to assist in collecting the survey fonn:^* The 
sample ctxnprised a selected number of those who were teaching humanities 
classes in Spring 1975 as well as some nonhtmtanities faculty members and 
chairpersons. For the purposes of this Project* a humanities faculty 
member was considered to be any instructor teaching one or more courses 
in aesthetics* art history and appreciation* comparative religion> 
cultural anthropology* foreign language* 90vemment> history* jurispru- 
dence> linguistics* literary criticism* literature* music history and 
appreciation* philosophy* and theatre history and appreciation. The 
high response rate— 84^— enabled the resulcs of this study to be 
general izable to the entire population of two-year college instructors 
nationwide. The final number of respondiints totalled 1998* of whom 1493 
were humanities teachers and 505 v/ere nonhurpanities faculty members. 

The survey responses w^re coded at the Center and cleaned* key- 
punched> and printed by the ^ield Research Corporation of San Francisco. 
The data were arranged so that cross- tabulations could be made on tlie 
basis of disciplinary affiliation within the humanities* humanities versus 
nonhuroanities teaching fields> faculties in public and in private colleges* 
instructors with and without doctoral degrees> faculties in colleges 
categorized by geographic region* age> size* emphasis> and type of or- 
ganization> and numerous other variables. Analyses of the survey responses 
began in Fall 1975 and continued through June 1976. 

During the spring of 1976* a seminar in the Graduate School of Educa- 
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tlon at the University of California> Los Angeles> was convened. Arthur 
H. Cohen> principal Investigator for the Faculty Study, and h'lorence B. 
Brawer* research associate* met with the students who conducted further 
analyses of the data. A group of studies* some using the total sample 
of 1998 Instructors* others employing assorted subsamples* investigated 
various aspects of two-year college faculty members by cross- tabulating 
selected variables. The stv^dents selected the data to run by }\ypothe* 
sizing findings based on their knowledge of the Results of other studies* 
the^y did not generate analyses post hoc* The following reports* edited 
by Sue Schlesinger* represent the results of these inquiries. 

Arthur Cohen* President 
Center for the Study of Coimiunity 
Colleges 
Fan* 1976 
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THE WELL-FU«CTIONIHG FACULTY MEMBER 
Victor Cruz-^Cardona 

The "super" faculty roember-'Who is he/she? How can two-year colleges 
train their instructors to be well-^functioning faculty members? the 
quality of education in community colleges relies primarily on the quality 
of the teachers> on their conrniitrnGTit tc arid inv!)lvcjnent in the institution. 
Thus> the level of the faculty raember's involvement in the teaching pro- 
fession may be linked to his or her agreement with and cofrmitnient to the 
philosopf\y and goals of the Institution; it may also suggest a way to 
establish rapport among all strata of the faculty throughout the college. 

Proponents of faculty development programs tend to be somewhat vague 
about the basic assumptloos-^ur^der lying their plans and proposals. Although 
studies of these programs seem to be systemattc-^using well-known components 
and sequences— ^little or nothing Is Sdtd about the rationale on which the 
programs are operationally based> and few of these programs use specific 
data to develop and support their selected strategies. There exists* for 
instance* no clear set of characteristics of "outstanding*' faculty members 
that Is empirically grounded and that could be utilized to support the 
design and variety of approaches suggested in past reports of faculty 
development pro9rams.^ 

In spite of the vagueness of previous research* the available reports 
do sheet some light on the particular abilities and personality character- 
istics that differentiate the faculty member who functions well In two^ 
year colleges. Early studies (Woodbur.ne> 1952; McGrath* 1962) cite 
scholarship (meaning research to Improve teaching ability)* imdglnatlve- 
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nessi insightfulnessj originality^ and integrity as the most critical 
qualities* And more recently Garrison (1967) offered ten Indices of an 
"effective" two-year college Instructor. This list includes: the 
nature and extent of a faculty member's effectiveness and activity In 
connlttee or faculty work; the way he handler his responsibiltttes as a 
student advisor; his willingness to be innovative and experimental in 
teaching and to use teaching aids; his Involvanent in the comunlty; and 
his Participation 1n professional organizations and in other activities 
related to his professional growth* 

Many of the attempts to describe the characteristics roost likely to 
be exhibited by the well-functtoning professional or the superior faculty 
member reflect the proposition {Cohen and Brawer> 1972) that a person 
and his profession cannot be disassociated* An individual's personal 
values> attitudes> and orientations are unmistakably Intertwined with his 
behavior and views as a professional* 

Other (descriptions of faculties In both coimunity colleges and 
universities focu^ on yet different dimensions of their professional and 
personal development* Hodgkinson (1974)> for exaniple> outlines the devel- 
opmental stages of adulthood> describing the particular problems of each 
stage and interpr^^tlng the emotional and mental state of faculty members 
in terms of job pressures* 

In seeking to arrive at a specific index of superior functioning> this 
study developed a new construct^ labeled "Faculty Involvement In the 
Teaching Profess1on>" which is comprised of two constructs Initially 
employed In the Faculty Study— Curriculum and Instruction and Concern for 
Students* If It 1s understood as representing a composite of a faculty 
member's personal qualities and att1tudes> his academic abilities* and 
his concern for students and for the teaching profession* this construct 
may very well be used to identify the well-functioning faculty member. 
Since this study assumes that a faculty mesnber would exhibit high commit- 
ment to and Involvement In the teaching profession to the degree that 
he or she is active In curriculum and Instruction activities ond shows 
concern for his/her students^ the following was predicted: 
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(1) Those faculty members who score high on the construct Faculty 
in the Teachii^g Professton would tend to be older than their colleagues. 
As Hodgkinson (1974) arguesi older teachers tend to be more concerned 
and coitioitted to the institution and possioly more secure about their 
academic abilities and teachii^g skills! 

iZ) Hore ncndoctorate faculty members than doctorate-holcers wuld 
be found atnong those who score high on xhe Faculty Involvement in the 
Teaching Profession Construct. The fact that the traditional function, 
of the two-year college has been to teach rather than to conduct research 
suggests that nondoctorate faculty members would tend to be more highly 
coGinitted to the instructional task than their peers with doctorates. 
And although it could be argued that doctorate^holders in two-year 
colleges could be as committed to teaching as their nondoctorate counter- 
partsi current data from the Faculty Study show that more doctorates than 
nondoctorates are likely to hold the university as a reference group and 
to show less concern for sttidents. 

(3) Proportionately more full*time faculty members thai^ part-timers 
would be found amoi^g those who score high on the new faculty involvement 
construct. Findings from the Faculty study reveal that part-timers tend 
to be less coi^cerned with curriculum ai^d instruction than full^timers> 
though tUey are Just as concerned about students as full-timers. And 
Counells (1974) maintains that full-time instructors have stronger ties 
to the Institution than part^tlmersi suggesting also that ftilNtimers 
tend to be more conmltted to and concerned with teaching. 

(4) Faculty members who have taught at the secondary level would score 
higher on the faculty Involvement construct than would those instructors 
who-have come from four-year college or universities, Hore than 5Z% of 
the humanities Instructors In the Faculty Study have moved up from teaching 
in high schools. For this group of facultyi the two-year collegei though 
it Is viewed as a "de^id end" in their professional advanceinent* Is never- 
theless an ideal environment In which they may fli^d opportui^ities to be 
creative in their teaching and to be sensitive and receptive to student 
concerns. Teachers cminq from four-year colleges or unlversitie&i 
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either as faculty members or as graduate students* v^ould tend to be more 
concerned about academic activities different from teaching^ such as par- 
ticipation in curriculum cofnmittees and professional guilds* v^hich seem to 
be more meaningful ano relevant to their professional training or experience. 

Tu see whether these expectations were vali^l I ustd a subsample of 
the humanitit.: instructors ^n the Faculty Study who <;cored high and those 
^who scored low on both the Curriculum and Instruction and Concern for 
Students Constructs. Thirty-^six people scored htgh on both constructs* and 
sixty-seven scored low on both^ making a toial of 103* or about 7% of the 
original sa[if)le of the Faculty Study. Cross*tabu]at7ons of the aggregate 
construct* Involvement in the Teaching Profession* were made in reganJ to 
age* academic degree* teaching appointrnent* employment status^ and prevloj^ 
teaching experience. 

The results of the study show that all otir expectations v^ere correct. 
Substantially more people in the hiQh-^lnvolvement group (4K73C) than in the 
low-Involvement group (22.^%)^ as compared to the total {l9*7je)* fall 
within the age span of 46-53. The distribution for other age groups 
tends to be consistent but sl^rificantly lower than for the 46-^53 groups 
This finding sonievriiat supports Hodgklnson's description of the faculty 
men?ber's developmental stages in aduUhood and particularly substantiates 
his argument that older faculty tend to be more concerned for students 
and more conniitted to the instructional task than younger faculty. 

Furthermore* significantly more high-scorers than low-scorers on 
the Involvement in the Teaching Profession Construct do not have a 
doctoral degree. Of the total sample* fall in this category* but 
9K7$ of tho<;e In the high group and only 7K6% in the low group lack 
doctorates, tt should also be pointed out that considerably more people 
scoring low {2tiA%) on this construct than those scoring high (8.3%) as 
compared to the total ()3.93(} are found among those who do have a 
doctorate. 

Again as was expected* more people scoring high in faculty Involve- 
ment than those scoring low tend to be full-time employees; 8S.9!& of 
those In the high group and 73. U of those In the low* as cocnpared ^o the 
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total {75.6X)» are full-tiniers* These findings ilso seem to support 
Counells* clalni (1974) that fu11't1nt£ faculty members not only have more 
ties to the Institution* but tend to be more committed to and concerned 
with teaching. Finally* as predicted* substantially more people In the 
high ^roup {72,2%) t^an in the low firoup (46.3%}^ as compared to the total 
(53.2X)* v/ere employed in secondary schools before joining the staffs of 
two-year colleges. Highly significant too* proportionately more people 
In the loif group (56*7^} than In the high group (27*8%) as compared to 
the total (46,BX) are found to have come from a four-year college or 
university xhere they had been eit^*^- formerly employed or enrolled as 
students at the graduate leveK 

In sum* this stu^y provides us . the following Information In 
helping to characterize the well-funcc. jlag humanities faculty member* 
Those who are highly involved in the teaching profession: 

--tend to be olde*- {forty-six to fifty-three); 

--do not have a doctoratei 

—are nK>re likely to be employed full-tlmej and 

--are extremely likely to have been employed In secondary 
schools. 

Additions! analyses of the data show that members of this group also tend 
to have been with their current institution from five to ten years* tend 
to have received an awanJ for outstanding teaching* and are fairly satis- 
fled with their position. 
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OUTSTANDING INSTRUCTORS 
Andrew Hill 

How can we define the outstanding cominity college Instructor? 
Teacher effectlveriess has been a central issue in American education since 
the beginning of the twentieth century> when OA. Heriam (1905) conducted 
his pioneering research et Columbia University Teachers College* Vet af* 
tsr seventy years of intensive study on the subject^ ''findings about the 
competence of teachers are inconclusive and piecemeal* and little is pres- 
ently known for certain about teacher excellence** (Biddle and Ellena* 
1964* p, v). Furthermore* it is ironic that the one level of^our educa- 
tiofial system that has received almost no attention concerning teacher 
effectiveness is the cominity college. Un\1ke four-year colleges and 
universities* the two-year college exists to be a teaching institution. 
A coitmunity collegers prestige is not a function of Nobel*prize*winning 
professors^ high admissions standards* or huge endowment funds* rather* 
its reputation is based on the quality of the teaching that takes place 
and the resultant proficiency of the alumni. 

The diversity of strengths one must possess to be a successful com- 
munity college instructor would seeni to necessitate highly selective and 
scientific hiring practices. However^ as late as the early 1960s* Jobs 
were in such abundance that two-year colleges were in no position to be 
overly selective when filling a faculty opening. But in the 1970s com- 
munity college Jobs have become highly sought after* with applicants 
for a single position often numbering in the hundreds. Unfortunately* 
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administrators have few tools to help them Identify the effective 
Instructor* 

Although the results of past research on teacher effectiveness have 
been inconsistent at best> tfie great need to advance knowledge In tfiis 
field makes continued Investigation a necessity^ Conmunlty colleges are 
only as good as the teaching and learning that take p>ace within their 
walls^ Open-'door admissions policies preclude much influence over the 
capabilities of the learner's, but surely faculty selection can and Tm:st 
evolve from the subjective "^budcty" system prevalent today to a mors system- 
atic and objective process. Until we lear^n more about what constitutes 
the person who becomes an outstanding teacher, conmunlty colleges are 
destined to hire mai\y ineffective inj;tructors> Of course, ^^ery business 
has Us failures, but with tenure being almost automatic in many schools, 
education is one of the few "businesses'' that has to live with it mis* 
takes for decades^ 

Educational research on teacher effectiveness has produced volumes 
of studies and report5> yet "few if any 'facts' seem to have been estab-* 
lished concerning teacher effectiveness, no approved method of measuring 
competence has been accepted, and no methods of promoting teacher 
adequacy have been widely adopted*^ (Biddle and Ellena, 1964, pv 2)^ 
Perhaps the answers have been so elusive because the subject Itself is 
so ambiguous and complex. A major problem is evaluation. Barr and Others 
(1961) note that teacher educators* administrators, teachers* and students 
all seem to have their own methods of assessment. The variety of teacher 
raters in terms of background, biases, and interests makes evaluation high- 
ly subjective^ Equally subjective are their preferences in educational 
outcomes. Because teachers are called on to perform such a wide variety 
of tasks (and there is little consensus on what constitutes "proper" 
outcomes), generalizations on the background* traits, and personality of 
the outstanding teacher are not very useful and perhaps implausible^ 
Sorenson and Gross 0967} suirmarize the divergent views on both the means 
and ends of education into three schools of thought. When the means 
are didactic, the teacher acts as the disseminator of information and 
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facts; in the discovery mode* Ideas and problem solving are stressed; 
and interpersonal means produce a wann and personal atmosphere. The three 
endc that they point out are: a knowledge of subject matter; the welfare 
and personal growth of the student; and the transmission of societal 
norms and values^ Obviously* the evaluator's attitudes toward these means 
and goals greatly Influence ai\y subjective evaluation scheme. 

Despite these barriers* I attempted to identity the characteristics 
of excellent teachers by examining a group of faculty who had already been 
Identified as outstanding in the 1^76 Faculty Study. If certain aspects 
of their personality* background* or skills differentiate them from the 
rest of the two-year college faculty* that knowledge could be helpful 
not on7y fn hiring new teachers* but perhaps in devising developmental 
programs for present faculty members^ Identification of these traits 
might also be useful in helping prospective teachers to decide whether 
they are suited for teaching at this particular level. 

On the basis of previous reports of teacher effectiveness* the follow* 
in9 questions were raised for our study^ Will the group of outstanding 
Instructors* as compared to the rest of the faculty: (1) be more likely 
to show more concern for students; (2) differ in their research orien- 
tation; (3) be more highly satisfied with their Jobs; (4) be more active 
In professional organizations; and (6) be more involved In activities 
related to curriculum and instruction? Of the 1998 instructors in the 
Faculty Study* 430 (21,6^) indicated that at^Some point in their teaching 
careers th^ had "received a formal awaid for outstanding, teaching^" 
This group was designated as the "outstanding faculty*" and then a number 
of questions from tne survey were selected to see whether their responses 
differed from those of the other faculty members. 

The results of our investigation show the following: Slightly 
more of the nonrecipients than of the outstanding faculty members rank 
high on the itans contained in the Concern for Students Construct; yet 
an even larger contingent of the nonaward faculty falls into the low 
category. The outstanding faculty members are concentrated in the medium 
category (Table 1), We can conclude* then* that the outstanding teachers 
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do not tend to show more cuncern for t^elr students than the rest of 
the facul^ does. 

TABLE 7 

CONCERN FOR STUDENTS AH0N6 DUTSTANDING TEACHERS 

Outstanding Teacher 
Concern For Students Construct Total Yes Nb 

Htgh 11.2% 10.73S 

Medium 73.9^ 79.82 1ZJ% 

Low 14.9^ 9.5% 15,7^ 

In answer to our second question, I found that the outstanding group 
tends to be substantially more research oriented than the nonreciplents, 
A larger percentage of outstanding faculty {ZAA%) fall in the high ^roup 
of the Research Orientation Construct as compared to 13.9% for nonaward 
teachers (16.0% total), and a smaller percentage (11.2%) fall Into the^ 
7ow group as compared to 79J% for nonreclpients (77.4% total)* 

It was also found that outstanding faculty members tend to be more 
highly satisfied with their Jobs: 46.33£ feel that havfng the same Job 
in five years would be very attractive, as compared to 38.1% of the rest 
of the teachers who feel this way* A slightly larger percentage of the 
nonrecipients foresee the same Job as either somewhat attractive or 
unattractive. 

The outstanding faculty members are more likely to belong to more 
professional organizations* have attended more regional or national 
meetings J and ha/e presented more papers at organisation meetings than 
their colleagues (Table 2)« 

TABLE 2 

PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES OF 0UTSTAH0IN6 TEACHERS 

Outstanding Teacher 

Total 

Member of professional organization 

None 

: One 
^ Two 

Three or more 
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Total 


Yes 


(to 


22. OS! 


13. 7X 


24.4SS 




24, 9X 


26.95! 


24. CK 


25. 3S! 


23. 6« 




36, U 


25.n 
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TABLE 2 (ContO 

Outstanding Teachei^ 

Total Yes [|o 

Attended regional/national meeting 

None ZZA% 47 . 93£ 53,43£ 

One , 24. 93£ 25,635 24,S5£ 

Two 14J3£ 14.7^ 13, 935 

Three or more S.7SS 1K93& 7,SaS 



Presented a paper 



None 89,83& 85,6^ 91 .03^ 

One or more 10,23£ 9.0% 



Finallyj this study indicates that outstanding teachers are sub- 
stantially niore involved in curriculum and instruction than are the rest 
of the faculty. A high rating on the Curriculum and Instruction Con- 
struct was attained by 33jfi of this group while only 10,55S of the re- 
maining faculty fall Into this category (Table 3). 

TABLE 3 

INVOLVEMENT IN CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION BY OUTSTANDING TEACHERS 

Outstanding Teacher 
Curriculum and Instruction Construct Total Yes No 

High 15,23S 33.05S 10,535 

Medium 62:6$ 7K4^ ' 

Low 15,SSe ' 4,4SS lajss 

Further analysis of the data reveals that* as compared to the rest 
of the respondents* outstanding faculty members are more likely to; 
—be working toward a doctoral degree; 
—be males; 

—read two or more scholarly journals within their discipline; 
—read a professional education journal* 
—strongly agree with the concept of merit promotions; 
—strongly disagree with patterning their course after their 

college experience; 
-*g7ve a higher rating to the terminal value "Equality" on 
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Rokeach's Terminal Values Scale; 
—be a department chairperson* 

—have come from a family that had more than 100 books In the 
home; 

—not consider the university as a reference group) 
--rate medium or high on the Concern with the Humanities Con- 
struct* 

—feel excellent about living up to their greatest potential^ 
—have had an article published in a Journal In thf^ir field; 
—have written or co-authored a book; 
—have applied to an outside agency for a research grant; 
—have prepared replicable or multi-media instructional programs 
for class; 

—have received a stipend or grant from their own coUege* from 
a private fouidation^ or from a government agency* 

The overall picture one 9ets> then> of the outstanding teachers is 
that they are happy> active* involved individuals* just as one might ex- 
pect. They read more* do more research* belong to more organizations^ 
and enjoy life in general more than their colleagues. The importance of 
this study is that it reveals that the outstanding faculty* at least in the 
conmunity college* are clearly distinguishable from the rest of the fac- 
ulty. If nothing else* this study provides a point of reference for 
present instructors in two-year colleges who wish to model their behavior 
on that of their successful colleagues* so as to grow both professionally 
and personally. 
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WHO TEACHES INTERDISCIPIIHARY COURSES? 
Don Xarvelis 

Do interdisciplinary programs reawaken student interest in the hu- 
manities? Those who maintain they do point to examples such as the 
Exploratory College at Rio Hondo College* GENTRAIN at Monterey Peninsula 
College* and the Coast/Chlcago/Hlaml-Dade project* Undoubtedly* the 
success of these and other similar programs depends* to a great extent* 
on the faculty members who teach them* 

According to O'Banion (1972)* an Integration of the humanities in 
interdisciplinary courses Is inevitable in the community college because 
general education— a primary need of conmunity college students— can 
best be provided In this w^y. He feels that the Interdisciplinary 
approach will dominate future two-year college classrooms^ that it will 
pervade the entire organizational and adhiinistratlve structure of the 
institution* emphasizing student learning rather than subject teaching^ 
If O'Ganion is correct^ administrators would do well to determine what 
type of faculty member is oest suited to teach interdisciplinary courses^ 
The purpose of this study Is an attempt to do just that— to discover 
whether instructors who teach interdisciplinary humanities courses* on 
the twc-year college level* do* In fact* share particular backgrounds* 
personal characteristics* or attitudes. 

Holland (1966) theorizes that vocational Interests reflect person- 
ality* which* in turn> results from one's total developmental history. 
Personal charact^rl sties > cUims Holland^ can be defined in terms of 
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personality type and then linked to potential success In specific voca- 
t1o.is or even to'roles within an occupation. He believes that by using 
hi* typology* he can predict the effectiveness of pairing certain Indiv- 
iduals with specific jobs. According to Hulland*s schema* the success- 
ful development of Interdisciplinary courses K'Ould rely on particular* 
Identifiable characteristics of faculty inembers. 

Educators have^ to soine degree^ tried to describe the persons who 
could best teach Interdisciplinary cour^^es. Philip Nashi for examplei 
In developing the GEKTRAIK Interdisciplinary humanities program at 
Monter^ Peninsula College^ found that the choice of faculty jnembers 
had to be based absolutely on their ability to work together. Other- 
wise* claimed Kash* tite program would be multldlsclpllnary^ rather than 
Interdisciplinary^ And Robert Kelson^ current coordinator of GEKTRAIK* 
tells us that Instructors were chosen for this program because of their 
respect for disciplines other than their own and for their ability to 
see Interrelationships among the program materials, 

Cohen (1975) maintains that Interdisciplinary humanities courses 
help synthesize various fields of study* which so often reinaln depart- 
mentally discrete. Students In other fields can usually fit one huinan- 
Itles course Into their schedule* whereas a course In each subject 
would be Impossible. Yet these courses frequently pose tremendous Prob^ 
lefns for the teach'^^'s* most of whom have not been trained as generallsts. 
Apprehensive about exposure to a^eas outside their fields of expertise* 
they fear the course will be too superficial or will be dominated by some 
other field or Instructor. According to Brawer (1975)* the success of 
an interdisciplinary program depends on the attitude of the faculty. 

By drawing selected data from the Faculty Study* I ^^ve tried to 
develop a model that describes the Ideal faculty member in an Inter- 
disciplinary humanities program. Tbe model could* perhaps* serve as a 
guide for administrators In hiring teachers for Interdisciplinary 
programs or In beginning faculty development programs. Previous re- 
search on Interdisciplinary Programs suggested various predictions. It 
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was expected that convnunlty college fat^ult;y members v^ho teach Inter- 
disciplinary courses would lend to: 

-*be highly involved In curriculum and Instruction; 

—be very concerned about their students; 

—not see the university as a reference group; 

-*not b^ research oriented; 

—shew much concern for the humanities; and 

—have a high degree of Job satisfaction. 
From the 1493 humanities Instructors In the Faculty Stuc^y^ those v^ho 
favored more Integration of the humanities and who had taught courses 
jointly with faculty members outside their own department were chosen 
as a distinct group for this stu4y* Admittance to this group wa<; based 
on responses to the following questions aslced In the Faculty Stu4y: 
"tfhat changes would you like to see In humanities Instruction at your 
college?*' and '*Kave you taught courses jointly with faculty outside your 
department?** Those who Indicated^ In the first question^ that they would 
like to see more interdisciplinary courses and those who answered **yes'* 
to the second question^ comprised the 73 Instructors who made up this 
group. The results and conclusions of this stu4y are based on a com- 
parison of these Instructors with the total sample of humiinltles teachers* 

As expected^ results showed that the Interdisciplinary group are 
more highly Involved In curriculum development and Instruction* scoring 
higher (31. si) than the total sample (14.8^) on the Curriculum and In- 
struction Construct. A substantially higher percentage of this group- 
just under half— had prepared an Inctructlonal program^ compared to the 
total (41.5^) and a considerably higher percentage (67.1jC) strongly agree 
that all faculty members should engage In more Interdisciplinary courses 
(totaU 34. 7X). In general* these are people who have a strong comnltment 
to good teaching. From a stu4y of the data collected In this Construct^ 
members of the group may have received awards for outstanding teaching. 
They m^ attend conferences related to teaching more often than ether tea- 
chers* and use a syllabus* jwhich the^y periodically revise* The^y also 
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may use vn*1ttent measurable objectives in the c1assroo[n> sometimes run 
an Itetn analysis on tests they give their students> dnd usually submit 
soice written evidence of student 1eaming> other than grade marks> to 
their dean or department head. They prefer to spend most of their time 
in planning and classroom Instruction. If they could go through teacher 
training over again> they would concentrate on student- teaching practice 
and courses on teaching methods. 

The interdisciplinary group diso scores high (16.4$) on the Concern 
for Students Construct when compared to the total sample (9,9%), Those 
who score high have excellent relations with students* they rate student 
advice on teaching as useful. They aUo tend to spend time interacting 
with students outside the classroom and may be willing to base faculty 
promotions in part on formal student evaluations. 

Again as expected^ the interdisciplinary teachers see the university 
as a reference group less than does the whole sample. Scoring low on 
the University as Reference Group Construct* a proportionately larger 
percentage of the group finds a possible teaching position at a four- 
year college or university unattractive (24.936) as compared to the total 
(ld.d%)> and a proportionately higher percentage (28.8$) do not pattern 
thsir teaching after their own university courses* as compared to only 
20,Z% of the total huntanities sample. In general* this group does not 
consider university professors as useful sources of advice on teaching* 
nor do they desire close contacts with university professors who teach In 
the same field. 

Perhaps most surprising is the discovery that a good percentage 
of the interdisciplinary group tends to be very research oriented^ scor- 
ing considerabry higher (28.836) on this Construct tfian the total group 
(14.9*). This finding probably Indicates that the interdisciplinary 
instructors have obtained and value recognition as scholars In their own 
discipline as well as In the teaching profession. Also somewhat sur- 
prising is the following: the Interdisciplinary group scores no higher 
on the Concern ^or tfie Humanities Construct than does the total sample** 
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they are no higher In job satisfaction* and they are not younger than 
the others. 

This study also provides the following additional information; 
a significantly higher percentage of th^ tntenlisciplinary group* as 
'lompared to the total* score high on the Involirement in *js Profession 
Construct; a substantially higher percentage than the total are not 
working on an advanced degree* feel they have excellent Job security* 
and consider their colleagues as useful for adirice cn teaching^ and 
a considerably higher percentage had been students In a conmunlt^ college 
and are currently chairpersons of their departments. Moreover? a signif- 
icantly lower percentage than the total group? score high on the Pref- 
erence for Further Preparation Construct and define their relations with 
administrations as fair or poor> 

Our findings indicate that in seeking faculty members for an inter* 
disciplinary humanities program* an administrator should look for 
individuals possessing the following characteristics or qualifications; 

—a strong interest and skill in curricular and Instructional 
develofunent; 

—a concern for students* needs and a willingness to spend 

time interacting informally with them outside as well as 

inside the classroom; 
—no Interest in four*-year college or university positions 

or in patterning teaching after their own university courses^ 
-*a scholarly? research orientation, prosumably within the 

teaching context of the coninunity college; 
-*a tendency to get highly Involvec! in the teaching profession; 
^-little Interest In working on an advanced degree; 
—regard for colleagues as excellent sources of Information on 

teaching; and 

—the ability to establish good relations with administrators. 
Furthermore, this study Indicates that potential Interdisciplinary hu- 
manities faculty members will not differ significantly from other faculty 
in specific feelings of concern for the humanities or experiences with 
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the humanities; Job satisfaction as a reflection of basic personality 
characteristics; or In age. These guidelines* of course* are not ab- 
solutes; neither ^ they result from the interpretation of a particular 
educational ph11osop}\y. Yet* as guidelines, they nt^ be helpful to 
adnl nostra tors In their selection of Instructors for Interdisciplinary 
courses In the contminlty college. 
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THE PART-TIME HUMANITIES INSTRUCTOR 
Rose-Lise Obetz 

Is it true that part-time faculty members are being exploited? Is 
there an identifiable difference between the highly satisfied part-timer 
and the dissatisfied one? The dramatic rise in the number of part-time 
instructors during the past few years— they now exceed full-time faculty 
members on many'conmunlty college campuses across the nation— causes 
us to raise these kinds of questions. The ^Vnerican Association of Co-^ 
mmunity and Junior Colleges reported that by 1974 there were more part- 
time than full-time Instructors in at least sixteen states (Lombardi* 
1975). If one includes evening classes and conmunity outreach programs* 
part-time instructors comprise between 50 and 703£ of the community 
college faculty. Hore surprising* however* is the rapidly increasing 
number of part-timers used to teach day classes— a practice unheard of 
before the early lS60s* Ross (1975) estimates part-time faculty members 
in California to be about Z}%- This development is causing increasing 
concern in academic circles because of charges that the part-time in- 
structor is a cheap labor source who is being exploited In order to sub- 
sidize retrenched coiriminity college programs. 

The major reasons for utilizing part-time teachers have been ident- 
ified in past studies as: (1) the decline in the growth rate of enroll- 
ments) (2) straitened financial conditions on mai\y campuses* and (3) the 
growth of off-campus* outreach* weekend* and evening programs (Lombardi* 
1975). With the decrease in the number of traditional full-time day 
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students^ the conmunlty college has turned its attention to recruiting 
the nontradltlonal and part-time student. The Increased use of part-time 
faculty members parallels this growth in part-time student enrollment. 

Before one attempts to counter or support the charge of exploitation^ 
it is important to look carefully at the issue of hiring part-timers. 
The conmunlty college administrator^ confronted with serious budgetary 
limitations during the late 1960^* realized the savings possible in em- 
ploying part-time instead of full-time Instructors because of lower pay 
scales for part-time teaching. Part-timers also, provided "new sources 
of instructors with special skills for regular or experimental programs 
that had a high probability of low enrollment or uncertainty of success'* 
(Lombanlii 197S4 p. Z)- In addition^ Lombardi points out that the teacher 
shortage of the 1950s set a precedent for recruiting instructors'" who 
were willing to undertake part-time assignments. Lastly* the part-timer 
provides the administrator with an efficient way of dealing with sudden 
shifts in enrol Intents— the freedom and flexibility to hire and fire as 
the situation or program demands. 

From the full-time Instructors* point of vigw* the part^^ttmer is a 
threatening addition to the faculty* Not only do part-timers teach for 
less mon^--an action that might undermine the full-time instructors' 
demands for increased salary— but they are also "more amenable to a<fenin- 
Istrative direction^ less able to resist demands for greater productivity 
in terms of class size*' (Lombardi* 197$* pp. 4'S)i and a ready source 
of replacement in times of teacher strikes. 

How do the part-time faculty members view themselves and their 
status? Previous research has been limited primarily to discussions of 
part-time salaries* the use^of 'part-time teachers In college programs* 
and statistics on the numbers of part-timers being employed. There Is 
a dearth of information on who these instructors are* how they feel about 
their employment status* and how they view their working environment and 
subsequent rewards. If it is true that 40 to SOSfi prefer their part- 
time status because they are employed in full-time Jobs outside the 
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conege> have no interest in campus governance and derive their satisfact- 
ion from being associated with a collegiate institution and sharing their 
special skills and talents with others through teaching (lombardii 197S)> 
then it is possible that the current det>ates about part-timers represent 
little more than a tempest in a teapot. But is this in fact the case? 
Those part-^tlDters vtho are not otherwise employed have a greater financial 
interest* and many view part-time teaching as a way to gain experience 
and to work into a ftill-tirae position. 

The purpose of this study is to more closely examine the character- 
istics of the part-time Instructor and to find out how a highly satisfied 
part-timer differs from his or her dissatisfied colleague. Such issues 
as (1) an equitable ratio ^f full-time to part-time faculty members in 
each institution* (Z) the inclusion or exclusion of part-timers as members 
of tfie collective bargaining unit* (3) increased professionalism and 
tentire rights to part-timers* and (4) the increased salaries* benefits^ 
and responsibilities of the part-time faculty can be examined using per- 
tinent data from tfie 1975 Faculty Study. 

On the basis of past research* I postulated that the higMy satis- 
fled part-time teacher would be more likely to be employed full time in 
an additional capacity than would the dissatisfied one, A recent report 
by the Califomia Coinnunity and Junior College Association estimated that 
9,33S of the part-timers had no other employment and 22.6$ were working part 
time elsewhere. 1 felt also that the highly satisfied part-time faculty 
person would more likely be working on an advanced degree, Drawer's 
findings (197S) on part-time humanities teachers indicate that they are 
less experienced and more likely to prefer further preparation* substant- 
iating Hassencahl's study (1974) of part-time communications instructors* 
which found that a significant number were doing graduate work. In 
addition* I anticipated that a greater percentage of female part-time 
faculty members would fall into the dissatisfied group becau'se "part-time 
women tend to be less satisfied with salaries and would more likely be 
dependent upon a part-^time Job* [while] men tend to be teaching part-time 
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for extra money and are less concerned with salary levels" {Hassencahl> 
1974, p, 6), Finally, I predicted that dissatisfied part-timers would 
be more likely to favor collective bargaining than highly satisfied 
part-tfniers> since they have so much to gain by being included in collect- 
ive bargaining agreanents. There does seen to be some evidence to support 
the thesis that "part-time faculty themselves are not conscious of their 
situation" (Hassencahl, 1974, p, 6), that they are less knowledgeable 
about the educational envii^onment and less positively conmitted to junior 
college education. Yet contradicting these claims are more recent devel- 
opments, such as the $3.9 million lawsuit charging Inequitable treatment 
of part-time faculty at Rio Hondo College. 

For the purposes of this study, the replies of 364 part-time human- 
ities instructors from the Faculty Study were examined* The Satisfaction 
Construct> which included a rating from "excellent" to "poor** of such 
elements as salary, relations with colleagues, students* and adtninistra- 
tors, job security* and working environment in general > divided the part- 
time instructors into three categories of satisfaction— high, medium, and 
low, Cross*tabulations of the responses of part-timers in each of these 
three categories were made with the responses to specific questions on 
sex, employment status> current work toward a degree* and attitudes on 
collective bargaining. In addition, I tried to determine which eleinents 
on the satisfaction index were most crucial to dissatisfied part-time 
faculty members. Of the 364 part-timers, only 165& (59) were highly 
satisfied* while 23X (S5) were dissatisfied. The remaining sn (220) 
fell into the medium-satisfaction category. 

The results of the study show, as predicted > that highly latlsfled 
part-time teachers are more likely to be employed full time outside the 
college. Of the total population* 65,4S& were eirployed full time— forty 
hours or more per week— in an additional capacity. Of the highly satis- 
fied respondents, 71,2% fall into this category, while 67,1% of those 
dissatisfied belong in this group. More Interesting, 35,2^& of the total 
population work 31 or more hours off campus* and of the highly satisfied 
part-timers* 45,SS& fall Into this category as compared to only 24,7^e of 
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tho dissatisfied part-timers. 

The data* then* indicate that the most highly satisfied part-timers 
do work in an additional capacity, but that proportionately more' tend to 
work between 31 and 39 hours a week. Ue might assume therefore, that their 
jobs are either less demanding or more flexible than most full-time jobs* 
thus permitting them to acconmodate part-time teaching. A person working 
forty hours or more a week in a demanding job would no doubt find the 
additional part-time teaching load somewhat of a strain^ By contrast* 
32.4^ of the population work in another job less than 31 hours a week* 
or part-time, but only 27.1^ of the highly satisfied part-timers fall 
into this category while 3£.9aJ of the dissatisfied part-timers are in 
this group. Moreover* men are more likely than women to be employed in 
an additional capacity* either full time or part time. 

The expectation that highly satisfied part-time instructors would 
more likely be working on an advanced degree does not prove to be correct. 
The findings {Table 1) show that a dissatisfied part-timer is as likely 
to be working on an advanced degree as a highly satisfied one, 

TABLE 1 

OOB SATISFACTION AND WORK OF PART-TIME TEACHERS 

Current Degree Work Total High Medium Low Satisfaction 
(N=1£0) (K=£0) (H-70) (N=30) 

Master's or Doctorate 33,94 31.8% 35,3^ 

What is Interesting to note here* in terms of sheer numbers, Is the fact 
that out of the 120 people working on an advanced degree* the majority, 
70* fall into the medium-satisfaction category. This tends to indicate 
that part-time teaching may be viewed primarily iss a means of gaining 
teaching experience for the degree candidate* as opposed to being a highly 
satisfying experience on a long-term basis. Part-time teaching Is very 
functional for the overwhelming nunber of degree students* and therefore 
they fall into the medium satisfaction category. 

Again* contrary to what had been predicted* female part-time faculty 
members do not tend to be more dissatisfied (Table Z): 
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TABLE 2 

SEX AMD OOB SATISFACTION OF PART-TIHH INSTRUCTORS 
Percent *of 

Sex Total Higji , Medium ^ Low 

Hale S7J% 55,9% 56.5% 

Femal e 42 , 35& 44 /j 3£ 4K 4% 43 , 5% 

The dissatisfied part-time faculty member 1s as likely to be male as fe^ 
[Dale. One explanation for this could be the tremendously tight Job mar- 
1 ket> both In teaching and in other areas. It is now perhaps almost as diff- 
icult for a man to find a full-time Job as It is for a woman. 

As expected* the dissatisfied part-time faculty members are more 
likely to favor collective bargaining. Of the total population* 36.33£ 
strongly agree with collective bargaining. Of the dissatisfied part- 
timers> 45. 9X strongly agree while only 33.9S& of the highly satisfied 
part-timers agree. These data indicate that many dissatisfied part-timers 
view collective bargaining contracts as benefiting them as well as the 
full-^tlme faculty. Only 4.9% of the total population strongly disagree 
with collective bargaining* a finding which suggests that part-timers 
are more than willing to be Included In collective bargaining agreenents. 

In this study* I also tried to Isolate those factors that most 
strongly contribute to dissatisfaction among part*- 1 Inters « Of the total 
who were not satisfied* slightly under half rated their salary as poor* 
and just over half rated job security as poor. Opportunities to be 
creative were rated as fair by 42.4% of the part-timers and as poor by 
16.5^ of them. These variables tend to bo the most significant factors 
affecting dissatisfaction among part-time community college humanities 
faculty members. 

We may conclude* then> that the dissatisfied part-time faculty member 
is as likely to be male as female* m^ or may not be worfcing on an 
advanced degree* Is less likely to be employed full-time in an additional 
Job* and is strongly $upporti\A of collective bargaining. In addition* 
the dissatisfied part<^t1mer feels that his opportunities to be creative 
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ar« limited; his salary is 1nade<)tiate; and for hlm^ job secrutty does not 
exist* 
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AFFIRMATIVE ACTION: ADVOCATES AND ADVERSARIES 
Sue H. Schleslnger 



What are the attitudes toward affirmative action In the community 
college? The faculty is divided into two distinct groups— the advocates 
and the adversaries. Those who support affirmative action policies see 
the unequal distribution of women and minority persons as resulting frm 
systematic exclusion by postsecondary institutions. Yet other instruct- 
ors feel that this unequal distribution actually reflects differing levels 
of talent and aspirations on the part of women and minorities. They 
see affirmative action as a threat to high standards of excellence* 
rigor> and scholarship because they misinterpret it to mean that prefer- 
ence must be given to minorities or won>en even if white males are better 
qualified. 

The numerous laws on affirmative action are themselves Ineffectual 
without support from the faculty. Often the purpose of affirmative 
action may be subverted by members of selection coimiittees, Lester> 
though clearly an adversary> admits their significant role: "faculty 
are the employers of faculty,,, and any charges of discrimination in faculty 
employment are> for the most part> really made against faculty members 
in the performance of their faculty responsibilities" {1974> p, £1), 
Obv1ously> we must look to the faculty if we are to determine the power 
and enforceability of these legislatively stipulated rules, 

f/ho are the supporters and opponents? in a recent faculty survey* 
Ladd and Lipset approached the controversy In terms Jf egalitarian and 
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meritocratic values. What Is Importanti according to their findings* Is the 
socio-political. Ideology of the faculty member: "liberals are vastly more 
Inclined to egalitarlanism than faculty conjServatlves" (1976a> p, 13), 
Their report also sFx>ws that altFiough gs% of their total sample agree 
that the under representation of blacks Is a serious problem and qd$ say 
the same for women* only one*fourth to one-third feel that preferential 
treatment should be given to minorities and wonen to correct this 1m- 
balance^ These findings substantiate those of 8ayer (1973)* who earlier 
reported that between one-fourth and one^thlrd of those surveyed felt that 
there should be preferential hiring for wwien and minority faculty. 
Compared to the 1968-69 Carnegie Conmlsslon survey* however* the Ladd 
and Lipset study shows that "support for 'nonmeritocratlc' measures to 
Increase representation of minority groups seens to have risen by at least 
10 percentage points" (1976b* 12). The study also Indicates that 
faculty attitudes toward egalitarlanism are associated with professional 
values: those teachers who are meritocratic "manifest a high level of 
scholarly achievement. ..are more research oriented. ..and publish more" 
(1976a, p. 13). 

The Ladd and Lipset study represents one of the few attempts to 
characterize Instructors who support or oppose affirmative action. Vet 
even this study deals with only a few characteristics of faculty members 
In relation to this question of support or opposition. And although the 
study Includes participants from all levels of higher education* very 
little fs known specifically about two-year college Instructors. In 
fact* none of the literature on affirmative action* despite oblique 
mentions of comnunlty college teachers* has anything substantial on this 
particular group. The purpose of this study* therefore* was to portray 
community college faculty members who advocate and who opp&se affirm- 
ative action policies. 

At the outset*. I developed several hypotheses: 

(1) Two-year college faculty manbers who support affirmative action 
policies would tend to be; less secure In their iobs and less satisfied 
with them than those In opposition. This proposition was based on the 
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underlying notion that the most likely supporters of affinnative action 
are those viho could possibly gain from it— teachers who have not yet 
achieved security or satisfaction within their positions and who thus 
might be looking for other positions to which tUey night more readily 
gain access through affinnative action policies, Moreover> the opponents 
of affinnative action are more likely to have achieved security and sat* 
isfaction in their faculty positions through the meritocratic principles 
with which collegiate institutions function, The^ are therefore likely 
to see affinnative action policies as violating the academic and in- 
tellectual meritocracy of the system in which th^ are solidly entrenched, 

(2) Supporters would tend to be part-time faculty who are employed 
elsewhere fewer than 30 hours a week, I assumed here that part-timers 
(those who do not have a full-time job in addition to their part-time 
teaching) would see affinnative action as a means to more easily achieve 
full-time status in an institution, Hore important> part-time faculty 

in two-year colleges> who claim that they are overworked and i:nderpaid> are 
quite likely tc advocate policies that promote fair treatment and are 
based on notions of social change. It wo-j^6 also seem that the opponents 
of affinnative action would tend to be full-time faculty members and part* 
timers working more than 30 hours. This group is less likely to see 
affinnative action policies as helpful> for they already have full-time 
jobs either in teaching or elsewhere, 

(3) Supporters would tend to be younger (under 3S) than opponents 
because older faculty members* in general > tend to abide by more tra- 
ditional ideas ^nd are less open to changing their views. Oittell points 
out that the adversaries of affirmative action are ''the same people who 
would protect the university or other institutions of higher education* 
including two-year colleges* from other outside pressure for change^ in- 
cluding open admissions* increased student participation in policymaking 
and a concern for conwunity" (1975* p, 40), On the whole* younger 

people tend to be more critical of the status quo within societal institut- 
ions and thus are more willing to support policies* such as those of 
affirmative action* that facilitate social change. 
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(4) Supporters would tend to be women rather than men*» and this sex 
difference Muld be greatest between younger w<mien (21-35) ^nd younger 

men (21-351. That wcnten would be more likely to support affirmative action 
thiin men Is easily understood-* th^ have a vested Interest In so doing. 
And past studies have clearly substantiated this hypothesis (B^ar* 1973). 
Furtheirmorei younger women would tend to be stronger supporters than 
younger men because they are being given more opportunities to be hire:! tn 
the affiirmative action plans that call for correcting the Imbalanci^ of wo- 
msn faculty members. Younger men see afflnnattve action policies as one 
more obstacle to obtaining a Job In an already tight market. 

(5) Supporters would tend to be less research oriented than oppon- 
ents- Ladd and Lipset (1976a) found that meritocratic faculty— those 
most likely to oppose affirmative action--are more research oriented than 
are egalitarian faculty^ or those who most likely would support affirmative 
action. 

In testing out these assumptions^ I classified the iggs instructors 
In the Paucity Study as supporters of affirmative action If they "strong- 
ly disagree" or "somewhat disagree" that "claims of discriminatory prac- 
tices against women and minority students In higher education have been 
greatly exaggerated" and "strongly agree" or "swnewhat agree" that "there 
should be preferential hiring for women and/or minority faculty at this 
Institution." Those classified as opponents of affirmative action strong- 
ly/somewhat agree and strongly/somewhat disagree^ respectively^ to^ the two 
stateir^nts above. The data were obtained through cross-tabulations be- 
tween advocates and adversaries and the variables outlined In the fore- 
going f^potheses. 

The results of the study confirm the prediction that supporters are 
less secure In their Jobs and less satisfied with them* When given a 
choice of Job security ratings from "poor" to "excellent*" 33-9% of the 
total sample chose "excellent-" Of those who support affirmative 
action* only 27J56 rate their Job security as "excellent*" while a sig- 
nificantly higher percentage* A2A%y of the opponents rate their Job 
security as such- Moreover* although only 13.436 of affirmative action 
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supporters fall Into the "high" satisfaction index ran): (16^9% of the 
total were "high" In satisfaction), 19,7% of the adversaries are highly 
satisfied. 

The findings also show> as expected> that the supporters Include 
more part-time teachers than the opponents do, (Spared to the 1d,93C 
of the total sample who are part-timers, 22^4% of the supporters are 
part-timers while only 15,0^ of the opponents ^ork part-time. The data 
Also Indicate that this spread between the two groups Is greatly accent* 
uated when one loolcs at females who teach part-time and who mrk elsewhere 
up to 30 hours per wee):. Of the females who support afflmatlve act* 
1on> S^IX fall Into this category (2,6£> total) compared to a mere of 
the female opponents* while ZJ% of the men favoring affirmative action 
total) are In this group compared to of the male opponents^ 
Thus, although advocates of affirmative action are highly represented by 
part-time faculty who wor): elsewhere up to 30 hours> their representation 
Is heavily weighted by the part-^tlme females In this category. Further- 
more, although It was predicted that opponents would tend to be part- 
timers worMng elsewhere more than 30 hours, this is true only for males. 
Of the total sample, SAX males are part-timers worlcing elsewhere more 
than 30 hours; of those who favor affirmative action, only 2.0% are males 
of this type, while a much higher percentage, 6,U, of those against af* 
firmatlve action fall Into this, category^ 

The results of the study also validate the proposition that younger 
fsculty members 'support affirmative action more than do older ones. How- 
ever, the results show that those who«support affirmative action are under 
40 years of age rather than under 35, as initially thought. Table 1 re^ 
veals that the greatest spread between these two groups Is the 31*35 age 
range. Of those favoring affirmative action, 26, d£ fall within this 
range, while of those opposing affirmative action, only 15.d3C are members 
of this age group^ 
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TABUj 

AGES OF AFFIRMATIVE ACTIOK SUPPORTERS AKD CWKEKTS 



Age 



Total 



Supporters 
(K=299) 



Opponents 



under 25 



1.1 
10.2 
19.1 
16.5 
14.2 
U.O 
10.8 
8.1 
6.1 



1.3 
13.4 
26.8 
17.7 
14.4 
11,4 
8.4 
3.3 



26-30 
31-35 
36-40 
41-45 
46-50 
51-55 
56-60 



15.8 
14. 4 
16.3 
14.5 
13.4 
10.6 
7.9 



61 or older 



The findings also clearly conflnn that there a^e proportionately Riore 
women than men who support affirmative action policies (see Table 2). 
This finding substantiates that of Ladd and Upset {I976a}t which stated 
that 26% of the women survs^yed favored preferential hiring for women and 
the same percentage favored It for blacks* whfle only ig^ of the nten sur- 
veyed favored It for women and 21$t for blacks. 



The hypothesis that supporters of affirmative action would more 
likely be younger women than younger men Is not borne out by the data. 
That Is. both younger women and younger men (under 35) strongly support 
affirmative action. The younger women are* however, somewhat more 
heavily represented as supporters than ar*e the men. These findings 
suggest that younger faculty members so heavily support affirmative action 
that sex differences in their attitudes are obscured when looking at 



TABLE 2 

SE)( OF AFFIRMATIVE ACTIOK SUPPORTERS AHD OPPOKENTS 



(K=igg8) {K=2g9) 

Hale 6g.6 59.2 

Female 30.4 40.8 



Total Supporters 



Opponents 



(K=620) 
83.4 
16.6 
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this younger group. Another finding contrary to expectations Is that 
supporters of affirmative action are ntore research oriented than opponents. 
By Investigating the support for and opposition to afflnnatlve action 
policies among two-year college teachers, this study helps to characterize 
the advocates and adversaries. To sum up: advocates tend to be under 
40 years of age. female, part-timers working elsewhere less than 30 hours 
per weekt less secure in and less satisfied with their jobs. The adver- 
saries. In contrast, tend to be over 40 years of age. male, full-timers 
or part-timers working more than 30 hours per week elsewhere, more 
secure In their jobs, and more highly satisfied with them. 
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AESTHETES AND SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 



Eleanor Haimier 



Are coranunity college music and art instructors a distinctly diff- 
erent group from those in the social sciences? In endeavoring to answer 
this Question* we formed two groups from the total 1998 respondents to 
the Facult;y Study. The aesthetic group* numbering 194* was composed 
of music and art department members. I will refer to them as the 
"aesthetes/' using the word as it is formally defined— "one who is highly 
sensitive to art and beauty/* In contrast to the aesthetes are those 
who will be called the ''social scientists*'— those who teach anthropolo^* 
law/govern(nent> and social studies /cultural geography/ ethnic studies. 
This group contains 227 faculty members. 

In trying to understand \:hy the aesthetes might be expected to differ 
from the socfal scientists> I began the study with the following assumpt- 
ions: 

(1) The aesthetes maJored in fields which have unusually specific 
requirements. Music majors* for example> must begin music study long 
before they start college> and art majors are likely to have displayed 
an artistic bent in their early youth. Certainly neither field is said 
to be a sure i^ad to economic security^ hence> choosing to major in one 
of these fields implies that a student has made an emotional decision 
as much as a rational one. In optrast^ the social scientist is more 
likely to have chosen his college major at a later point in his Iffe* and 
his choice of a field of study may have been less emotional. 
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(2) The aesthetes have a special probl^-^-maintainlng' their hard-won 
skills in their fields^ For instance? the music teacher needs to con- 
tinue practicing and the art teacher needs to continue painting. De- 
cause their skills take a good deal of time to matntainf they may not be 
as interested in research or graduate work as the social scientists. 
This factor may account for what Mayhew tenned the "(-reciousnes^ about 
the fields of the arts" (igdD? p. 115), which he felt was responsible 
for the "separateness" he found in deeding with the art and music depart- 
ments on the liberal arts canspus^ Even interaction with colleagues might 
erode the little time that art and music instructors have to practice 
their own art, 

(3) There may be personality differences between the aesthQ^t;es and 
the social scientists^ Folk wisdom has claimed that artists and music- 
ians are decidedly sn odd let. Their credit ratings are said to be lower. 
At bestf they may be made to feel "different" from the rest of the 
society? more "feminine^ '* more "sensitive," In ccitrast? perhaps the 
social scientists are more like everybody else. In a classic study, 
Derelter and Freedman stated that "familiar academic stereotypes assign 
quite different personalities to such figures as the art student? the 
engineering student, the business student? and the history student" 
(1962, p. 571). 

In order to see how the aesthetes differ from the social scientists? 
I used data from the Faculty Study to compare their professional and 
demographic characteristics: their major in college? the number of hours 
they taught per weeki their full-^time or part-^time status? their male/ 
female ratio? and their attitudes toward further preparation, I also 
examined their attitudes toward the a&sthetic dimension and their person- 
ality factors- 

The results show thac most of the art teachers were art majors (89S) 
and almost all of the music teachers had been music majors (97%). In 
contrast? the best match between teaching field and college major re- 
vealed by the social scientists is found in the law/government people; 
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6Z% of them were political science majors. In the anthropology group^ 
majored In that field in college. In general* then^ the social 

scientists have more varied teaching responsibilities and represent a 

greater variety of college majors^ 

In terms of the number of hours taught weekly* a contparative analysis 

shows that the aesthetes teach niai\y niore hours than do the social 

scientists (see Table 1 ). 

TABLE 1 

TEACHIKG LOADS OF AESTHETES AND SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 
Number of Class Hours 



Taught Meekly 


Total 


Art 


Husic 


Soc. Sciences 


More than IS 




16.3% 


25. 6X 


7.58 


16-18 


13.2 


15.4 


21.1 


12.8 


13-15 


32.1 


19.2 


20.0 


30.0 



This finding supports that of Selford* who showed that "music instructors 
carried heavier teaching loads. „than their colleasties In other 
curriculum areas" (1570* 409), 

Regarding employment status* the aesthetes and the social scientists 
again differed. When asked* "Are you considered to be a full-time faculty 
member?" 61^ of the art teachers (75,6J£ total) answered "yes*" as 
compared to a significantly higher percentage of the social scientists-^ 
74^, However* 80SS of the music instructors Indicated they were full- 
timers* These figures se^ at variance with those fnxn some other 
studies* which show a large Influx of part-time instructors In the music 
fields especially In instrumental and vocal dhjsIc (Belford* 1970; Jansen* 
1971). The fact that the present study was directed to music appreci- 
ation teachers might account for the quite high percentage of full-time 
faculty mejiibers in that field. 

The results also show that there are more female instructors In the 
cofnbined social sciences than In music or art. However* there are pro' 
portionatel^ more females In art {39A%) than In ai\y one of the social 
sciences or than in the total population of humanities instructors 
(Table 2), 
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TABLE 2 

DISTRIBUTIOH OF FEMALE AESTHETES AND SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 

Total Art Hi'slc Anthro. Law Soc, Scientists* 
Females 33.3 39.4 18,9 26.2 12.2 32.6 

* Includes social studies* cultural geograp}\y> and ethnic studies. 

U}\y there should be a greater percentage of female instructors in art 
than in the total group and a stnaller percentage in music is an interest- 
ing question. The ACE survey (&so^er> 1973) shows what percentages of jnale 
and feinale faculty ixembers in all types of colleges are in the fine arts 
field. For two-year colleges^ the males (8-23S) exceed the females (5,9JC)> 
but in four-year caJleges> females exceed males and the same is true for 
universities-'lK69t vs. 9-8%i 8.45t vs. 7.02, respectively* 

The aesthetes are less interested in the doctoral degree (Ph.D., 
Ed.D., D.A.) than the social scientists. When asked: "Toward what 
kind of degree are you currently working?'* the answer **doctoral degree*" 
was given as follows: 

Total Aesthetes Soc. Scientists 
23.6?£ 14.43& 24.29t 

Uhen asked if they would like to work on such a degree, the positive 
answers were: 

Total Aesthetes Soc. Scientists 
40.59t 28.6% 44J% 

One might hypotftssize that the aesthetes simply have less time available, 
or that an adv^^nced degree represents an emphasis on knowledge and the 
"cognitive domain,*' which is even at best a departure from the basic 
interests of the aesthetes. 

If the aesthetes are truly identified by their fields, theiV att- 
itudes toward some aesthetic questions should be revealed in severdl 
items of the survey. For example, when asked to give a free response 
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to the question: "If yoti had a free stanner, v^hat would you do with It?" 
43.35IS of the art instructors said th^ would "create/perfonti/paint," 

of those In music said they would also do th1s> and only l.S% of 
the social scientists answered this w^. 

In evaluating the aesthetic domain as a part of education* the 
aesthetes are again consistent. Although everybody claims that 
"aesthetic awareness'^ Is an important quality that students should gain 
from their two-year college experience, the percentages of those who 
think It "very Important" are: 

Total Art Husic Soc. Scientists 
76,8ilS 90,« fi7.Sje 64,3je 

And not unsurprisingly* the aesthetes are much more Inclined to think 
there are too few "concerts and recitals" at their schools. When 
asked to respond freely to: "How do you experience the hwnanlties 
other than through your teaching?" the answers which fell in a category 
of "visit art museums/shows/exhiblts/concerts/theater/fllms" were given 
by the following: 

Total Art Husic .Soc* Scientists 
58. ex 65.6% 43.6?! 

Are there personality differences between the two groups* or at 
least personal qualities and attitudes that may be deduced* no doubt 
imperfectly* from the Faculty Study? Far from being an unhappy* re- 
jected lot* as Is sometimes the stereotype of the "artist*" the 
aesthetes are the best adjusted, the happiest of the faculty groups. 
In rating their relationships with a variety of groups* the aesthetes 
give the rating "excellent" 1n greater numbers than the others: 

Excellent Relationships Total Aesthetes Soc^ Scientists 

with colleagues 41. Z$ 45.9^ 40.U 

vith students 58.2 64.4 58.1 

with a(bn1nistrators 30.Z 34.5 30.8 

with family and friends 64.4 68.0 67.0 
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And the aesthetes continue to give the "excellent" rating In pro-^ 
portionately greater percentages than the social scientists or the total 
group on other measures of attitude. One itetn^ their students' "enthus- 
iasm for leam1ng>" is striking. The figures are: 



Students* Enthusiasm Total Aesthetes Soc, Scientists 

excellent 11,83; 22,2% 9J% 

good 47,5 52,6 48,5 

fair 33,9 20,1 37,0 

poor 5,5 3,6 4,0 

no opinion 1,3 1,5 ,9 

In affirming the statement: "I believe that If I work hard> things 
will work out for me>" the aesthetes display a certain optimism; 

Total Aesthetes Soc, Scientists 

strongly agree 25,93S 36,65S 22,95S 

somewhat agree 47,0 42,8 52,4 

somewhat disagree 10,6 5,2 11,5 

strongly disagree 3,5 2,1 4,4 

no opinion 13,1 13,4 8,8 



Their answers to: "Compared with most people of my age In my field 
who have had comparable training^ I have been more successful" reveal 
a tinge of complacency. Strong agreement was re9lstered by 20,13f of the 
aesthetes> }S% of the social scientists^ and by 13,8% of the total group. 

To summari2e> the aesthetes major in demanding and narrow fields 
and tend to stay In those fields. They may be accused of being narrow- 
minded and too specialized^ but they do not seem concerned about It* 
Having received this Intense preparat1on> they are less Interested in 
working on a doctoral degree. They are overly busy* teaching more 
hours and working more outside of school. They seem to be true 
aesthetes at hearts wanting to spend their free time in their fields 
and considering the aesthetic realm very Important for their students. 
If their personalities and attitudes differ from those of other faculty 
members* the differences do not seem to hamper them; in fact* the 
reverse may be true. 

What practical use can be made of such conclusions? The following 
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suggestions may be made. Firsts hiring practices my need to be some* 
what different for the aesthetes. It would be logical to expect the 
search committee members, Including the admf n1strc'tors> to hear music 
candidates perform and to see portfolios of art applicants. Since 
both these arts are nonverbal ones, bnd yet college work is so dominated 
by the word, the Interviewers may need to be especially careful to 
check out the verbal skills of the appl1cants> reganlless of their 
special abilities. 

Second^ the supervision of new faculty members majj well be colored 
by the needs >f their fields. What an administrator ml g^t .regard as 
pure and simple '^moonlighting'' might be thought of as professional 
musical or artistic obligations by the new teachers. 

ThinJ> even the experienced faculty aesthetes need some morale 
boosting now and then; administrators might do well to attend the 
recitals of the music department and view the exhibits of the art 
department. 

Fourth> although administrators tend to give the aesthetes more hours 
to teach> no doubt using the rationale that tfieir classes are like chem- 
istry lab sessions^ this situation may change, A two-hour choir re- 
hearsal or a two-hour pottery session is a more Intense activity than* 
say> two hours of typing class* and the aesthete who manages his 
overload nicely when he Is an energetic 35 m^ not be so happy about 
It at age 50. 
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mimr faculty values 

Josephine Fay 

Do the values of comrninity college instructors differ fix^n those 
of teachers In primary and secondary schools or from those of professors 
In colleges and universities? That various segments of the population 
have different values has been found by several studies (Bhattacharya> 
1973; Sateh and Others> WS* Rokeach> 1973). One wonders> therefore^ 
whether teachers form a discrete segment or group with congruent values 
or whether the^ differ according to the grade levels or the subjects 
the^y teach. This study attempts to derive a values profile of instruct- 
ors on all levels of education from thefr responses to the Rokeacb 
Instrument for measuring values* which has been used in numerous faculty 
surve^ys. 

The focus is on what Rokeach calls a value system*. described in 
terms of the relative rankings of terminal values. Terminal values 
are true values* ends in themselves* in contrast to Instrunental values* 
which are means for the sake of other ends. Rokeach* s approach to values 
Is phenomenolo^ical ; that Is* he sees values as being determined sub-* 
Jectlvely by persons rather than inherent in objects. Consistent with 
this approach is his definition of a value as "an enduring beflef that 
a specific mode of conduct or end-state of existence is personally or 
socially preferable to an opposite or converse mode of conduct or end-* 
state of existence" (1973^ p, 5). 

The terminal values are simply disparate beliefs about desirable 
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accomplishment second* and freedom third. For the humanities faculty, 
family security ranked first* a sense of accomplishment was second, and 
self-respect third. Surprisingly, a t^orld of b eauty appears in the 
lower half of the value pattern of all faculty members* receiving the 
highest ranking (ninth) by social scientists rather than by persons 
associated with the traditional humanities. 

In the 1975 Faculty Study, Cohen and Braiier found self- respect 
to be the highest ranking value of the humanities faculty* followed by 
wisdom* then inner harmony* and family security . For the nonhumanities 
faculty* family security ranked first, self-respect second, inner har- 
mony thinJ* an^. a sense of accomplishment fourth. Both types of faculty 
members ranked freedom fifth, and the humanities faculty ranked a sense 
of accomplishment sixth. ^ comparison of the humanities and nonhuman- 
ities faculties in this survey does not produce an unambiguous distinct- 
ion between the two groups in regard to the highest ranking values. 
Some differences do occur* but the two sets are more similar than not. 

When the Rokeach Value Survey was administered to members of the 
faculty at two large public universities in Michigan (Rokeach, 1973), 
similar results were obtained. Rokeach surveyed five academic fields; 
biological sciences* pftfsical sciences* social sciences* the arts, and 
business. The greatest unanimity appears in the rankings of the various 
scientists* for whom a sense of accomplishment is first* followed by 
self-respect for the physical scientists* and equality for the social 
scientists. The art faculty* on the other hand, ranked wisdom first, 
a sense of accomplishment second, and Inner harmony third* whereas 
family security is first for the faculty in t^e area of business* 
freedom is second* and a sense of accomplishment is third. A world 
of beauty is the fifth value of the art faculty* distinguishing this 
group from the others. For the four-year college faculty* then, a_ 
sense of accomplishment is among the top three values of all the teacher* 
surv^ed, and self*respbct is among the top four of all groups. Hence* 
we find remarkable agreement in dominant value patterns across in* 
stitutional lines. 
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What about teachers tn grade and high schools? One study of teachers 
In an Ohio metropolitan area (Sikula and Others? 1972) reports eQuality 
as the highest value of elementary school teachers' as a whole* however? 
a breakdown into inner-city and suburban teachers shows that the inner* 
city elaoentary school teachers rank this value significantly higher 
than suburban teachers (a median of 2^1 for the inner-city teachers 
versus 1K2 for the suburban teachers). Vet? the dominant values of 
secondary school teachers, who give the highest priorities to wisdom ? 
self-respect ? family security ? and a sense of arrjamPllshfft ^fit, in that 
order? are hardly distinguishable frm those of professors. 

Another study of grade school teachers shxMS priority rankings con- 
gruent with those of professors? with family security . Inner hannony , and 
self'respect receiving the highest rankings. The similarities may 
reflect the fact that these teachers work in schools In a middle-class 
university conmunlty in Arizona, Indeed? the single group of educators 
that is distinguished fr<m the others on the basis of value rankings** 
the elementary ichool teachers from a metropolitan area— Is different 
primarily birause tfie '.iner*city teachers who were part of the sample 
stressed e jual^' ^y. 



Thus? ^e^pie 1n the teaching profession manifest a consistent 
pattern o^ ''c::;uiant values? at least as revealed through the Rokeach 
Terminal Value Survey^ In basing this generalization on a comparison 
of resea^h studies? we must be.ir in mind differences in sample size? 
in reporting nieans and medians? and in the years in which the survey 
was administered. But with tl^se cautions in interpretation? we 
note that several values characterize faculty and teachers^ Self* 
respect is among the topmost values of all groups. A sense of accomP* 
Hs^mient is ranked very high by all groups except grade school teachers. 
Family secur ity is also a top value, with a few exceptions. Although 
the humanit.es faculty In the Cohen and Brawer survey of 1969 (Park? 
1971 ) selects family security as the highest value? the total staff 
evaluation Places family security seventh* the four*year college 
faculty members include this value among their top priorities? 
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except for the art faculty. 

The values highly prized by the humanities facultv-- a sense of 
accomplishment * self-respect * Inner harmony , wisdom , and family 
security— are widely shared by two- and four-year college faculty. 
All agree on at least three of these highest ranking values. High 
school teachers also conform to the configuration of dominant faculty 
values) and so does the sample of grade scfiool teachers from ^ middle- 
class university community* Disciplinary bias is shown in the fiign rank- 
ing of a world of beauty by the art faculties, of seMor institutions 
(but not by the humanities or art instructors in tvro-year colleges). 
The data> howevef> do not reveal a clear distinctfon between the human- 
ities and the nonhumanlties faculty. 

The prevalence of the personal over the social in their value hi- 
erarchies appears in the higher evaluations of freedom over equality . 
In the studies thus far mentioned, only social scientists in senior 
institutions of higher education and grade school teachers In an inner- 
city area reversed this ranking. In the 1975 conmunity college Faculty 
Study* for example* equality ranks eV^venth for the fii^nanities faculty 
and tenth for tlie nonhunanities faculty* while freedom is fifth for 
both groups. Rokeach has noted the discrepancy In tlie rankings of 
freedom and equality iu his own research; people prefer tlieir own 
value— personal freedom— to a value that pertains to otfiers. Based 
on tlie evidence from past reports, an overwhelmingly clear trend 
emerges; faculty members in higher education prefer personal to social 
values and that preference Is generally characteristic of tlie teaching 
profession. 

The personal values prized by faculty members pertain to the 
interior life* to tlie life of the mind or spirit* if you will» with 
the single exception of family security * a value closely Identified 
with material welfare. The highest values reported by tfie largest 
sample— the 1500 faculty members in tfie 1975 Faculty Study who teach 
humanities in two-year colleges— are self-respect ^ wisdom * and inner 
ti ^rmoi^r . If we consider these values in the context of the traditional 
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association of the hwianitles with hunan values^ we find that the 
humanities faculty responds to values Identified with the personality 
as an autonomous center about which the various aspects of life are 
organized. The high value accorded freedom fits this perspective* 
for the free development of human capabilities and the responsibility 
of man to fom his own world and shape his own life are part of the 
humanistic tradition. This Interpretation also accounts for the 
relatively low ranking cf eoualitv ^ an Ideal that became prominent 
in social and political thought In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries^ but Is less deeply rooted in the humanistic tradition than 
freedom . 

The congruency of values for the teaching profession corroborates 
the position of 8rawer (1971 namely* that the role of the teacher 
Is connected with a value configuration. In a monograph comparing 
faculty and student values* she reports a general consistency in the 
values of faculty members* a pattern that contrasts with those of 
students. She attributes this to their role orientation (as teacher 
or as student)^ which affects the value system more than any other 
variable. Probably the teaching role is attended by personal values 
that are either bi^ught to the profession or acquired in the course 
of its practice. The role Itself* rather than disciplinary affil- 
iation or teaching level; appears to be associated with a value 
syst^ in which the highest priorities are acconled to values center* 
ing on an inner life anc a feeling of self-esteem, 

APPENDIX A 
ROKEACH'S TEfiMIHAL VALUE SCALE 

A comfortable life (a prosperous life) 

Equality (brotherhood^ equal opportunity for all) 

An exciting life (a st1nnjlat1ng> active life) 

Family security (tricing care of loved ones) 

Freedom (Independence* free choice) 

Happiness (c||itentedness} 

Inner harrnoi\y (freedom from inner conflict) 
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APPENDIX (ContO 
Mature love (sexual and spiritual Intimacy) 
National security {protection from attack) 
Pleasure (an enjoyable^ leisurely life) 
Salvation (saved* eternal life) 
Self-respect (self-esteem) 
A sense of accomplishment (lasting contribution) 
Social recognition (respect, admiration) 
True friendship (close companionship) 
Wisdom (a mature understanding of life) 
A world at peace (free of war and conflict) 
A world of beaut;y (beauty of nature and the arts) 
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ACTUALIZATION OR SAURV; WHICH IS PREFERRED? 
Len O'Hara 

Previous reports have shown that college teaching is a highly 
satisfying career? but what makes it so? The present study attempts 
to identify some factors that contribute to community college faculty 
satisfaction by examining them in light of Abraham Maslow's needs 
hierarchy, 

Haslow (1943> 1962) postulates not only that human needs are 
hierarchically ordered but that they can be divided into two sections- 
deficiency needs and being needs. He contends that deficiency needs 
such as safety, food? and affection are of a lower? more primitive 
order and must be fulfilled before one can begin to recognize the 
higher order being needs of autonoii^> self-respect, creativity> and 
the like> which lead to self-actualization, Furthermorej once lower 
order needs have been met? they become of less concern to the in- 
dividual than do being needs. If Haslow is correr.t, then two-year 
college teachers should be more interested in higher ranked needs 
such as creativity and autonon^ than in lower ranked ones such as 
salary and fringe benefits, Horeover> their preferences should be 
discernible in their responses to questions about job satisfaction. 

Before discussing these questions> we should first understand 
what is meant by self-actualization, Maslow's works (1943? 1962)? 
laden with descriptions and elucidations of descriptions? prohibit 
the reader front missing th^ point. The following passage represents 
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the way Haslow defines this concept; 



*I could describe self-actualization as a development 
of personality which frees the person from the deficiency 
problems of youth, and from the neurotic (or infantile, 
or fantasy, or unnecessary, or 'unreal*) problems of 
life, so that he is able to face, endure and grapple 
with the 'rear problems of life (the intrinsically 
and ultimately human problems) the unavoidable, the 
'existential' problems to which there is no perfect 
solution). That is, it is not an absence of problems 
but a moving frm transitional or unreal problems 
to real problems. For shock purposes, 1 could even 
call the self-actualizing person a self-accepting and 
insightful neurotic, for this phrase nay be defined 
in such a way as to be almost synonymous with under- 
standing and accepting the intrinsic human situation" 
(1962, p, 109), 

At the opposite end of the spectrum are those needs that Haslow 
calls D or deficiency needs: 

"The deficit-needs are shared by all members of the 
human species and to some extent by other species 
as welK..^ Oust as all trees need sun, water, and 
foods from the environment, so do all people need 
safety, love and status from their envirorenent. 
Hoover, in both cases this is just where real de- 
velopment of individuality can begin, for once 
satiated with these elementary, species-wide necess- 
ities, each tree and each person proceeds to develop 
in his own style* uniquely, using these necessities 
for his own private purposes" (1962, p. 31). 

What all this means for those in the teaching profession is that 
it may provide a yardstick forjneasuring people. I do not mean measure 
ment in the strict empirical sense* but rather 1n the sense that it 
can separate the kinds of persons who are more likely to be "giving" 
from those who must be dependent* 

Altshuler gives us a glimpse of what a self-actualizing person, 
operating as a coirmunity college faculty member* would probably be 
like. '% friemis say-. .[that] I should face the fact that I m a 
mere worker who has been given just enough power over insignificant 
matters to be rendered docile. Still* I don't feel like an employee^' 
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To test this v1ew> responses to two sets of surv^ questions were 
used. The <)uestionna1re had asked faculty to rate their satisfaction 
with items ranging from salary and relations with colleagues > students > 
and administrators to such things as degree of autonomy and opportun-* 
Itles to be creative. Possible responses were "Excellent*" "Good>*' 
"Fd1r>" and "Poor.** From the list of thirteen possible cho1ces> one 
deficiency need and one being need were chosen: *'sdlary'* and 
"opportunities to be creat1ve>" respectively. The combined responses 
to these two questions were then used to create four types of faculty 
members. Group A was composed of those who felt they had both above- 
average (excellent or good) opportunities to be creative and above- 
average salaries; members of Group B had above-average opportunities 
to be creativ* but saw their salaries as being below-average {fair 
or poor); those in Group C had good salaries> but fewer than average 
opportunities to be creative; and Group 0 teachers were below average 
In both categories. 

The four groups were then examined to determine how they had re- 
- sponded to the following question: "Five years from now (1980) you 
might be considering the following positions, t^ow attractive do 
tfiey appear to you at this time?*' Of the nine possible future positions 
from which th^ had chosen^ two were picked as most appropriate to 
n\y Investigation: **I would be doing what I*m doing now" and ^'Ai\y 
position but this college." Respondents had classified these positions 
as **Very Attractive**' "Somewhat Attractive*" and *'Unattract1ve."L 

In conducting the study* I predicted: 

(1) that the percentage of each group who said that "doing what 
Tm doing now'* appears **Very Attractive" would be found to decrease 
In linear fashion from A through D (A>B>C>D)} 

(Z) that the percentage of each group who said that *'doing what 
Tn doing now" appears "Unattractive" would Increase from A through 
0; 

(3) that the percentage of each group who said that "Any 
pt^Ulon but tfils college** appears "Very Attractive" would Increase 
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from A through D; 

(4) that the percentage of each group who said that ^Any position 
but this college^* appears "Unattractive" would be shown to decrease 
from A through D; and 

(5) that Inhere opportunities to be creative were perceived as 
being above average* below-average salary would have little nefgatlve 
effect on satisfaction* 

The results of the study clearly indicate that having opportunities 
to b*e creative Is niore Important to more community college humanities 
faculty than is salary^ The findings also show that most teachers-- 
833 out Of 1129— feel that their degree of creative opportunity Is 
above average. Hence* not only do faculty members feel that this need 
IS an Important one* but they see the conmunlty college environment 
as being able to satisfy It. 

In regard to job satisfaction in general, what do these findings 
tell us afxiut the ways in which the desirable goal of high satisfaction 
is more likely to be attained? Look at responses (Table 1) to "doing 
what I'm doing now/' What satisfaction changes would be likely to occur 
If salaries were Increased so that all groups came to feel that their 
pay was above average* but the relative standing of their "creativity" 
need remained the same? 

TABLE 1 

ATTRACTIVENESS OF POSSIBLE FUTURE POSITIONS TO 
HUMANITIES FACULTY MEMBERS* 

"I would be doing what I'm doing now" 

K=532 N=301 N=130' N=155 

Group A Group B Group C Group D 
++ ^Creativity ^Salary 

Very Attractive 55j£ 26% Z9% 215£ 

Somewhat Attractive 32 49 49 46 

Unattractive 7 9 IB 26 
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Finally* what this study reveals Is that most individuals in 
cownunity college teaching are not in it for the money. And although 
an above^average salary Is certainly preferable to a fair or poor one? 
higher order needs are what really matter. This description of the 
faculty member as someone who Is more Interested in "spiritual" than 
in "temporal" needs Is far from being a new one; in fact, until the 
past few years it was the predominant image of teachers at all levels, 
I have attempted to show that this image is still valid and that 
high degrees of job satisfaction are reported by facuHy members 
who work in enviroiunents that supply opportunities for creativity, 
regardless of the salary level. 
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WE ARE SATISFIED WITH OUR OOBS; IT'S OKLY 
THE WORKING CONDITION THAT WE DON'T LIKE 

Oack Friedlander 

Do faculty say they are satisfied when they really are not? 
Answering this question requires an examination of the concept of Job 
satisfaction to detennlne whether it is unldiinensional^-as so often 
supposed— or whether, in fact, it is multidimensional. Past studies 
on the Job satisfaction of community college faculty members consistent- 
ly yield conflicting results. On the one hand, we are Informed that 
most teachers sai; th^r are generally satisfied with their Jobs (Garrison, 
1S67*» Kurth and Mills, 1S6d; Cohen and ^awer, 1976). On the other 
hand, a review of these same studies also reveals a relatively wide^ 
spread feeling of faculty discontent with working conditions. 

Perhaps the most paradoxical finding erntirges from the Kurth and 
Mills (1968) study: faculty feelings of satisfaction are associated 
with the fruits of their labor (enjoyment of teaching, helping young 
people grow, personal satisfaction, and a sense of social usefulness) 
and the environment in which they work (freedom and Independence 
of work, fine colleagues, association with college-age students). 
Yet the main sources of dissatisfaction for many of these same faculty 
members stem from the work itself (poorly motivated students, need 
to transmit elementary knowledge, excessive classroom hours, high 
student-teacher ratio, lack of time for class preparation, few 
student contact hours, and poor administrative procedures). 
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The tendency for two-year college faculty members to express a 
greater degree of satisfaction on items assessing more general attitudes 
concerning their working conditions than on questions eliciting reaction 
to specific aspects of their work activities is also detected by the 
Faculty Study, For example* a high percentage of the humanities tea- 
chers express satisfaction in their relations i^lth the three primary 
groups of people itfith whom they typically associate: their students 
(97^); colleagues (91,756); and administrators (78,83;), A majority 
also say th^ are satisfied i^ith some of the conditions surrounding 
their employment: autonof^y {7g,6S6); freedom to choose textbooks, 
programs* and media In their area (8S,3%); opportunities to be 
creative (75,156); and the working environment in general (73-3%), 
However, when asked if they would like to spend more> the same> or 
less time on each of twelve work activities cited* at least 4056 of 
the Instructors said they would like to change the amount of time they 
were devoting to three^fourths of these work-related functions. 

That Job satisfaction may be a multidimensional (as opposed to 
a unldlmenslonal) concept and that its various dimensions my differ 
markedly In their relation to other variables* as well as to each other* 
is repeatedly e^ldenced^ A close inspection of earlier studies 
reveals that whether a faculty member says he is satisfied largely 
depends on the approach used to measure the concept of satisfaction. 
If this Is true* then different methods of conceptualizing and 
measuring this concept may produce highly discrepant reports and 
can* in fact* pose serious problems in interpretation. 

In the Faculty Study* three measures assessed satisfaction; 
(1) faculty ratings of satisfaction with general facets of their 
work conditions* (2) discrepancy scores comparing the varying amounts 
of time faculty members devote to specific work^related activities* 
and (3) a set of Items Indicating ho^ attractive they would find 
their present Job In five years. These measures of satisfaction 
provide an excellent opportunity for this study to examine the extent 
to which a measure of faculty satisfaction rfith general working 
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conditions Is related to a nieasure .0^ fuculty satisfaction with 
specific job activities^ Furthemore* we can examine the relation 
each of these measures has with the drjgree of attraction the re- 
spondents feel for their present pos^.tion. 

On the basis of previous research* then« this study predicted 
that faculty members* scores on a measure of general work satisfaction 
would differ from their scores on a measure of specific work activity 
satisfactiofK And individuals who score high* medium^ or low on one 
measure of satisfaction would not be expected to score In the same 
relative position on the other measure. Moreover* past studies 
suggest that the mors general ^rteasure of satisfaction may be a more 
valid fi^cii^ of assess'mg whether they find their job attractive, 
Hence* ^e would also expect that a greater percentage of teac' "i 
wito score high on a gensrcl work satisfaction scaU* as compared to 
those who score hif;^ on a work activity satii^fa'Jtion scale* would in- 
dicate that tt^cir present po!>it1on would be attractive to them in 
five years. Similarly* a greater percentage of those instructors 
who score low on a general work satisfaction scale* compared to those 
who score low on a work activity scale* would state that their present 
position Y/ouM not be attractive to them in five years. 

In onler to see whether these expectationr. proved true* a general 
work condition satisfaction scale and a work activity scale were con* 
structed^ The items composing each of these indices appear in Table 
K For an item to be inci^'fed in the general work satisfaction scale 
It had to: measure ' im^rtant facet of a teacher* s work con- 
dition 2nd be Peripheral to the specific work activities that define 
the role of a faculty member. Weights were assigned to the responses 
tc each of the ten scale items (Excellent/Strongly Ajree 4; Good/ 
Some^rfhat Agree - 3; Fair/Somewhat Disagree ^ 2\ Poor /Strongly Disagree = 
1) and sufimed to produce a scale score. 
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TABLE 1 

SUHTtARV OF THE !TEHS ON THE GENERAL WORK CONDITION 
SATISFACTION SCALE AND ON THE WORK ACTIVITY SATISFACTION SCALE 



GENERAL WORK CONDITION SCALE 

Faculty Study Questionnaire Item: How would 
you rate each of the following: (excellent; 
900d; fair; poor) 



Your salary 

Relations with colleagues 
Relations with students 
Relations with administrators 
Oob security 

Opportunities to be creative 
Feelings about living up to your 

greatest potential 
Freedom to choose textbooks* programs* 

and media 
Your work environment in general 



Faculty Study Questionnaire Iten: Overall* 
this Institution's administration Is creative 
and effective (Strongly Agree to Strongly 
Disagree) 



WORK ACTIVITY SATISFACTION SCALE 

Faculty Study Questionnaire Item: If v*ou 
had free choice in the matter, how much 
time would you give to the following: 
(more* the sanve amount* less) 

Classroom instruction 
Your own graduate education 
Research or professional writing 
Administrative activities 
Professional association work 
Community service 
Psrsonal affairs 

Student Interaction outside of class 
Conferring with colleagues 
Reading student papers or tests 
Planning Instruction 
Presenting recitals or lectures 
outside of class 



TABLE I 

COKPARlSOf* OF FULL-TIME HUMANITIES FACULTY MEMBERS' SCORES 
0« TWO WORK SATISFACTIO« SCALES 

General Work Work Activ1t;y 

Satisfaction Scale Satisfaction Scale 





High 


Medium 


Low 


High 


9.55! 


13,B51 


28.35! 


Mediuni 


62.85! 


65.9% 


64.45! 


Low 


27.75! 


20.45! 


7.35! 



The independence of the scales points to the possibility that 
the two indices are not measuring the same thing. If this Inde- 
pendence is a factf then we would expect that the two satisfaction 
scales would yield different predictions of a dependent measure 
whkhf in the present study? is the value or attractiveness facult;y 
members have for their present positions. 

The results of the comparison between scores on the two scales 
and faculty reports of attraction for their positionsi as well as 
.ther positions? show that a greater percentage of those who score 
high on the general scale than of those whose score high on the 
activity scale: (1) find doing what they are doing now to be "very 
attractive" \^ five years (703£ vs, Z\M)\ (2) find a position 
at another conmunity or Junior college to he "unattractive'* to then 
in five years (47.SSC vs. 32.4%); and (3) find a faculty position 
at a four-year college or university to be "unattractive" to them 
in five years (3K3?£ vs. 18,23£), Similarly, a greater percentage 
of full-time hunanities fdculty members who score low on the general 
scale than of those who score low on the other scale Indicate that 
they: (1) find doing what they are doing now to be "unattractive" 
(2B.6SC vs. (2) would find a faculty position at another 

coniminity or Junior college to be "very attractive" to them in five 
years (16.4$ vs. 9.B3i)f and (3) would find a faculty position at a 
four-year college or university to be "very attractive" (47.73S vs. 
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Z3A%) to them in five years. Comparing the <tcores of the part-time 
humanities faculty and the nonhumanities chairpersons reveals similar 
discrepancies^ 

In sum* the data provide a high degree of support for the original 
f\ypothesis: the measure of general work .ondition satisfaction is a 
more valid predictor of the teacher's satisfaction with his or her 
present position than the measure of work activity satisfaction. 
That the two measures of satisfaction used in this investigation assess 
different kinds of satisfaction and that one is a more accurate 
predictor of a set of dependent variables than the other has several 
important implications for past and future research. Specifically* 
we see that: 

(1) various approaches to measuring satisfaction m^ be assessing 
different dimensions of an individual's feelings of satisfaction; 
knowledge of an individuals score on one dimension may lead to inter- 
pretations that are very different from what one might infer from 
knowing his score on one or several other. dimensions of satisfaction; 

(Z) the practice of con)bining data obtained froro various measures 
of satisfaction and then drawing conclusions about the relationship 
of satisfaction to other variables may result in serious problems 
in validity and in interpretation; one or more of the various types 
of indices used in constructing a single measure called "satisfaction" 
may not have anything at all to do with the variable(s) that the 
measure of satisfaction is presumably designed to predict! and 

(3) the potential of various nieasures to assess very different 
areas of an instructor's feelings of satisfaction suggests that 
decision makers and researchers alike need to pay close attention 
to the relationship between the type of satisfaction measure they use 
and the variable(s) they intend to assess. 
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different kinds of satisfaction and that one is a more accurate 
predictor of a set of dependent variables than the other has several 
important implications for past and future research. Specifically* 
we see that: 

(1) various approaches to measuring satisfaction m^ be assessing 
different dimensions of an individual's feelings of satisfaction; 
knowledge of an individuals score on one dimension may lead to inter- 
pretations that are very different from what one might infer from 
knowing his score on one or several other. dimensions of satisfaction; 

(Z) the practice of con)bining data obtained froro various measures 
of satisfaction and then drawing conclusions about the relationship 
of satisfaction to other variables may result in serious problems 
in validity and in interpretation; one or more of the various types 
of indices used in constructing a single measure called "satisfaction" 
may not have anything at all to do with the variable(s) that the 
measure of satisfaction is presumably designed to predict! and 

(3) the potential of various nieasures to assess very different 
areas of an instructor's feelings of satisfaction suggests that 
decision makers and researchers alike need to pay close attention 
to the relationship between the type of satisfaction measure they use 
and the variable(s) they intend to assess. 
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